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quo created by the irresistible aggressor is recognized, and an indemnity, 
that may or may not amount to a fair purchase price, is forced upon the 
unwilling vendor. 

In the practice of nations, it is still a misfortune, if not actually an 
indictable crime, to be physically weak. 

Sir Thomas writes in fulness of knowledge and with an open mind, 
willing to believe that there may be some future justification for Italy's 
conduct, but seeing none sufficient at present. The additional chapter 
on Moslem feeling (pp. 101-108) shows how unjustifiable attacks on 
Turkey may easily produce the worst of all human calamities: a religious 
or holy war. The monograph is a consolation to those who believe that 
the municipal standard of honorable conduct should be applied to in- 
ternational relations. 

James Brown Scott. 

L'Arte della Pace. By Michele Asmundo. Catania: L. & S. Scuderi. 
1912. pp.255. L. 4. 

The "Art of Peace," in the terminology adopted or invented by Mr. 
Asmundo, represents diplomacy, and the greater part of this little book 
consists of a summary sketch of the progress of diplomacy as a counter- 
poise of war in the relations of European states, from its origin in Italian 
politics of the middle ages to the present date. As a concise, clear and 
flowing narrative, it is admirable, and would be tolerably well adapted 
to serve as a primer covering general international relations during the 
period mentioned, in one of the encyclopaedic series put out by various 
publishing houses. In this respect, the only criticism to be made arises 
from the very quality of conciseness commended, which sometimes sug- 
gests inaccuracy or incompleteness, where it is really a question of lan- 
guage or of theory undeveloped for lack of space. 

It is from a wider point of view, however, that this part of Mr. As- 
mundo's work is open to remark, and the criticism suggested is this, 
that it is questionable whether he has, in his narrative, preserved suffi- 
cient relief to bring out clearly the real object and meaning of the book. 

It must be confessed that we have something of a sense of losing the 
thread and of flitting down through the centuries among wars, confer- 
ences, treaties and new wars, in all of which the art of peace, as a deter- 
mining factor, has but little chance of being remembered. 

It is to the earlier pages that we must turn to find what the author 
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would regard as his contribution to science and theory. It consists in a 
presentment of the facts of political life as a balancing of forces. 

The ultmate basis of the argument is found in the principle of the 
Malhusian law of the disproportionate increase of population and of 
means of subsistence. The productive surface of the earth is limited 
in extent, the possible multiplication of population is unlimited: it is 
war which reestablishes the relation between population and means of 
subsistence, not, be it observed, by the simple and straightforward 
elimination of the surplus population, but " by compelling men to limit 
their increase so as to adapt themselves to the means of subsistence." 

War, we are told, results in conquest, conquest produces the state, and 
property within the state. "The earth is distributed amongst men who, 
compelled to live in the section of territory assigned to them, feel first of 
all the necessity of limiting their multiplication — hence the family." 

War, therefore, is the origin of all civilization: but the idea of war is 
not to be separated from that of peace. They are in fact inseparable, 
but one or the other may prevail in human relations, or they may balance 
each other. In case of a perfect equilibrium, we have justice. 

The force of war tends to destroy, the force of peace to preserve; but 
these two apparently contrary tendencies are inextricably associated. 
At no time, for example, is the economic value of human life so clearly 
emphasized as in war; numbers, organization, and mutual dependence 
then become of the highest importance. 

The arms by which the force of peace is above all supported and 
developed, especially in modern times, are money and credit. The in- 
fluence of the bourse may tend to peace or war, but it is essentially a 
power in favor of peace. 

At this point, we meet with a curious attempt to represent the con- 
ceptions with which the writer is dealing, geometrically and by diagrams. 
A line running in one direction from a point represents the force of war, a 
line in the opposite direction, the force of peace. If these forces are pre- 
cisely equal, a composite force arises which is called justice. The com- 
mon point where all these forces meet in the diagram is law. 

This section is interesting because it reveals plainly the nature of the 
author's ideas and, in a general way, the kind of value which the book 
possesses. All this, as to opposing and composite forces, is pure sym- 
bolism, just as the whole outline of the origination of property and the 
family is pure mythology. 

That is not to say that it is necessarily without value in presenting a 
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fresh aspect of the subject; nor is the mythological element at all un- 
common in the philosophy of law or politics. Rousseau's "Social Con- 
tract," essentially a piece of mythology, has been both fruitful and useful. 
What is uncommon is rather the simple clearness of style and language 
that make this element evident beyond question under a historical 
disguise. 

The remainder of the book is occupied by the historical summary 
above referred to, and we can only repeat the criticism already indicated, 
that it would seem as if the ideas set forth, the economic forces making 
for peace and war, and often for peace even in the midst of war, the 
occasional equilibrium of the two forces in a state of justice and the 
causes which lead to a readjustment of the balance, while they may 
all no doubt be illustrated from the narrative, are often apt to be lost 
from view in its even flow. 

As to the conceptions presented, much might be said. But, when we 
are told, as in the last few pages, that war is a law of nature, the orig- 
inator of civilization and the condition of life, and we are solemnly 
warned against thinking of disarmament or universal peace, it suggests 
a treatise directed against lightning-rods on the ground that electricity 
is one of the most beneficent forces in nature, or against the construction 
of levees and breakwaters, on the ground that floods have in the past 
been a potent means of fertilization, besides furthering the progress of 
the world, from time to time, since the days of Noah, by removing large 
numbers of superfluous people from the face of the earth. 

James Barclay. 



International Law. By L. Oppenheim. Vol. 1, Peace. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1912. 

Professor Oppenheim needs no introduction to American readers. The 
first edition of his work, published in 1905-1906, has been a familiar 
manual of reference not only for students, for whom the author says 
that the work is particularly intended, but for advanced scholars and 
professors as well. The author admits that upon the publication of the 
first edition of the work he had received warnings that a comprehensive 
treatise in two volumes would never be read by young students. If the 
event has proved those warnings unfounded, we think it largely due to 
the fact that in the discussion of even the most complicated problems 
of international law the author has succeeded in giving the proper 



